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CMI 
insurance 
policies were 
Created solely 
for 
pharmacists. 


Wouldn't it be something tf you 
could get SPECIAL terms froman 
Insurance Company run 
privately for Pharmacists? 
Ktwould! You* can! 


The ““CHEMISTS’ MUTUAL” is run by pharmacists for 
pharmacists to provide maximum cover at minimum cost. 
It has been doing this for well over fifty years so it knows 
a great deal about picking the most suitable policies for 
pharmacists. Each year sees more and more pharmacists 
coming to C.M.lI. for advice in securing real “‘value for 
money” in insurances. 


Growth rate during the past five years has reached nearly 
60%. Proof enough that pharmacists take an instant liking 
to the C.M.I. way of doing business — low premiums, 
prompt and generous settlement of claims and periodical 
bonus distributions. 


*Although policies can only be effected after qualification, CMI will always advise 
pharmacy students on insurance matters and arrange insurances through other 
companies until they are eligible for CMI membership. 


THE PHARMACY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Phone/write for free brochure 


321, Chase Road, Southgate, N14 6JN 
01-886 6544 
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From Our Editor 


I would like to thank all those advertisers and contributors of articles who 
have steadfastly stood by me and been of tremendous assistance in the production 
of the four Chronicles since I took over the editorship. Any magazine depends 
upon a good balance of advertising material to make it viable and a good selec- 
tion of interesting articles. I am also greatly indebted to Dr. Sharp for all his help. 


Promises of advertisements for this years edition have failed to materialise 
leaving the Chronicle floundering financially. I therefore feel perhaps the time 
has come to appoint a new editor who may be able to revitalise it. 


ED. 


President’s Report 


This year the Pharmaceutical Society have withdrawn their advertisement from 
the Square Chronicle. This is sad for two reasons. Firstly, this year we have 
increased our circulation to include all the undergraduates, thus opening the 
magazine to a wider audience. Secondly, the Society founded the School in 1842 
and one would have thought that this had earned us a special relationship with 
them. We support them by paying our retention fee. 


The Annual Ball held in the Baronial Hall in the City was a great success. 
The Students Union are trying to book the same place next year. My thanks are 
to Lewis Priest who stood in for me at the last minute. 


The dinner held at the Royal Garden Hotel, Kensington, for Square Society 
members only was the brain child of Mike Ransom and organised by Lewis 
Priest. We hope to repeat this successful innovation in the autumn term. 


Last, but by no means least, we must thank particularly Sue Winder, Keith 
Tombs and Louis Sharp for their unstinting committee work. They keep the 
Square Society going. Mine is but a transitory réle, and I shall support them 
as much as I can during my Presidential Year. 

R. FLEMING 


Treasurer’s Report 1976-77 


Financially the year can only be described as satisfactory, with an excess of 
income over expenditure of £74°45 (119-80). We enrolled 34 new Life Members 
(58) which increased our non-touchable capital by £295 but, as usual, the response 
from Annual Members was poor. Of £38 subscriptions (24°00) £13 was received 
from new members leaving only £25 received from all other Annual Members. 
That is to say only about one sixth of the members sent in an Annual Subscrip- 
tion in spite of being asked twice for the money. Will any member who has not 
yet sent in his annual subscription of £1 please do so to me at Brunswick Square, 
WCIN 1AX. This is very urgent as the rate of interest paid us by the Abbey 
National Building Society on our Life Membership Account is about to be 
reduced from 7% to 6%. Our income from this source for 1976-77 was £185°46 
(161-46) but in spite of increased assets, it is unlikely to be as much in 1977-78. 
Postage alone for the year was £93:04 (69°38) and will probably be more in 
the coming year. So, do please keep up your annual subscriptions! 

However, the picture is not all gloom. We were able to make the Students 
Union a donation of £50 (I wish we could have made it more!) and thanks to 
Keith Tombs the Square Chronicle has again shown a profit, this year of £17°68 
(32:05) in spite of increased costs of production. Finally, the enjoyable Wine 
and Cheese Party held after the A'G.M. made a loss of £22-00 (17-17), but 
members will be pleased to hear that the latest one (which will appear in next 
years balance sheet) actually showed a profit of £10-06. 

LOUIS K. SHARP 


(Figures in brackets are for the year 1975-76) 
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Minutes of A.G.M., 1977 


Minutes of the Annual General Meeting of the Square Association. Thursday, 
3rd November, 1977, in the large Lecture Theatre at the School of Pharmacy, 
Brunswick Square. 


PRESENT: Mr. L. Priest (in the chair) and 40 members. 


APOLOGIES FOR ABSENCE: Mr. E. K. Samways, H. W. R. Matthews, Dr. G. S. 
Cox, Miss M. Rubeck, Miss E. Mason, Mr. Christ- 
mas, Marcus Shadforth. 


1. Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting 
These were read and adopted without modification. 


2. Matters Arising from the Minutes 
None. 


3. President’s Report 


Mr. Priest said that he had had a very happy year in office and was leaving 
the Association flourishing. He extended his thanks to the officers of the 
committee and especially to Sue Winder, Secretary. Mr. Priest also thanked 
Dr. L. K. Sharp for his help and for their very long standing friendship. 
All the activities went well this year and Mr. Priest hoped to have the 
support of present students for many years. 


4. Secretary’s Report 


Sue Winder reported that the Committee has met three times this year in 
January, May and October. Each meeting was well attended. The students 
have had representatives at each meeting and have greatly contributed to 
items under discussion. Many more contributions from past and present 
students would be appreciated for the Square Chronicle. Next year the 
Chronicle will contain reports from the Students’ Clubs secretaries. 

It is still hoped that an Annual Dinner will be established for Square 
Association members. 


On behalf of the President and the Committee Miss Winder thanked Mike 
Nelson and Paul O’Neill for their help in arranging the Cheese and Wine 
Party. 

In 1977 the Square Association was very pleased to receive two Honorary 
Members, Dr. James Swarbrick and Mr. Loton-Nobby. 


5. Treasurer’s Report 


Dr. Sharp reported that for the financial year there was an excess of income 
over expenditure. The major expenses were post and stationery which 
increased every year. Annual subscriptions were still a source of concern; 
150-170 reminders are sent every year and very few are returned. The 
Association cannot function without members and if annual members let 
their subscriptions slip for more than 3 years their names would be removed 
from the mailing list. A large proportion of income came from the invest- 
ments in the Abbey National Building Society. The Wine and Cheese Party 
in 1976 incurred a loss, but the Chronicle made a profit. 


Acceptance of the Annual Account was proposed by Dr. Bean and seconded 
by Mr. K. Tombs. 


6. Square Chroncile 
Mr. Priest thanked Mr. K. Tombs for the excellent 1977 Square Chronicle. 


7. Election of Officers 


PRESIDENT — Dr. R. Fleming Proposed by Dr. R. Sheriff 
Seconded by Dr. L. K. Sharp 

SECRETARY — Miss S. M. Winder Proposed by Dr. L. K. Sharp 
Seconded by Dr. R. D. White 

TREASURER — Dr. L. K. Sharp Proposed by Dr. C. Bean 


Seconded by Dr. R. Fleming 


SocIAL SECRETARY — Miss S. Bennett Proposed by Miss S. Winder 
Seconded by Mr. K. Tombs 


Co-oPTED MEMBER — Dr. R. D. White Proposed by Dr. A. Briggs 
Seconded by Dr. R. Sheriff 


Aupitrors — Dr. K. Wibberley Proposed by Dr. L. K. Sharp 
Dr. Gilbert Seconded by Mr. M. Ransom 


The chair was then handed over by Mr. L. Priest to Dr. R. Fleming. 


8. Any Other Business 


(a) It was proposed by Sue Winder and seconded by Mr. Priest, Dr. Bean 
and Mr. Ransom that the following details regarding increasing membership 
should be accepted :— 
That students of the Square Association should be given the opportunity 
and encouraged, to pay for Life Membership of the Association during 
their years as undergraduates. The Secretary of the Association would be 
available on the first day of the academic year, i.e. in Freshers week to 
achieve this. 


(b) Dr. Swarbrick said that the School of Pharmacy would buy copies of 
the Square Chronicle and send them to prospective candidates. 
The meeting closed at 8.55 p.m. 


The Square Association Dinner 


For the past two years, efforts have been made to establish an annual dinner 
for Square Association members. Unfortunately response to the initial arrange- 
ment was very poor. In 1977 however we achieved our goal, and the first Annual 
Dinner was held on Saturday, 12th November at the Royal Garden Hotel, 
Kensington. 


The dinner was attended by twenty or so members, including student representa- 
tives and we all had a very enjoyable time. The credit for a very successful 
evening must go to Mr. Lewis Priest, immediate past president. 


SUSAN WINDER (HON. SEC.) 


‘Sea In Their Blood’ 


That the National Maritime Museum is the largest and finest in the world is 
proved by the people who flock to see it. They come as individuals and they 
come in parties, their ages range from babes in arms to senior citizens, and 
they come from all over the world. 


Whoever they are, and whatever their interests, they will find something to 
fascinate them among the Museum’s treasures. These cover the Royal Navy, 
the Merchant Service and fishing fleets, and include actual boats, ship models, 
figureheads, navigation instruments, medals, swords, Arctic exploration, the 
personal possessions and equipment of sailors and their handicrafts. 


There are some 30,000 paintings and prints (it is the third largest art collection 
in private hands in the country), over 60,000 books and over half a million 
ship’s draughts. As the Museum’s collections are so vast, and being added to all 
the time, only a selection can be on display, but the reserve collections are 
available for consultation by those doing research. 


Not surprisingly for so large a collection, the Museum is housed in a complex 
of buildings, and these, including as they do a Royal Palace (the Queen’s House) 
and the Old Royal Observatory set in a Royal Park, make it the most beautiful 
Museum in the country. 


The East Wing of the main buildings was built in 1806-1807 and is devoted to 
the 19th and early 20th centuries, the period when British sea power and commerce 
were at their peak. The first gallery on the lower floor tells the story of the 
Great Migration across the Atlantic to North America, showing why people left 
Britain, how they travelled and what happened to them on arrival. 


The next deals with the schooners, the small wooden sailing ships which carried 
much of the cargo exported from Britain or transported round our coasts in the 
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50 years before the First World War. The development of the merchant shipping 
industry in the 19th and early 20th centuries occupies two galleries, and there 
is a gallery devoted to the fishing industry before World War I. The Arctic 
Gallery tells the story of the search for the North West Passage with particular 
reference to the Nares and Franklin Expeditions and the sad search for the lost 
Franklin. Two galleries display British marine paintings of the 19th century. 


Two galleries cover the Royal Navy and merchant shipping in the two World 
Wars and another two deal with the growth and development of the Royal 
Navy from 1814 to 1914. The war displays are token ones only because the 
Imperial War Museum illustrates this theme more completely. 


The colonnade from the East Wing leads to the Queen’s House designed by 
Inigo Jones and built between 1616-1636 whose interior has been restored, 
furnished and decorated to regain some of its former Stuart glory. The building 
contains material from the reigns of Henry VII to Charles I]; paintings — in 
particular the works of Van de Veldes, father and son — model ships and 
navigational instruments, including the Barberini collection. 

The West Wing dating originally from 1806-7 is at present undergoing 
redevelopment. This, undertaken in four stages (the last of which will be completed 
in October 1978) is only part of a massive reconstruction of all the disp!ays 
throughout the entire Museum which will have taken nine years to complete. 

Stage One in the West Wing was the reconstruction of the displays in New 
Neptune Hall. This gallery, the most popular with children of all ages, contains 
the world’s largest ship in a bottle. This is the steam stern paddle tug Reliant. 
In full working order, it is part of-a display showing the development of the 
steam ship in the-19th century from the early paddlers to the compound-engined 
screw steam vessel, the latter illustrated by the Donola. 


She was built in 1893 for use on the Thames, and is also in working order — 
in fact could be put in the water and steamed again at a few days’ notice. As well 
as steam, New Neptune Hall covers the history of wooden boats as man’s toy and 
tool, incorporating more than 25 working and pleasure boats including examples 
of the last great classic wooden racing dinghy classes of the middle 20th century. 


Another was the modernisation of the galleries on the top floor of the West 
Wing. These contain pictures, models and artefacts illustrating the history of 
British seamen and ships in the first half of the 18th century. Yet another, just 
completed and opened to the public in November 1977, comprises new galleries on 
a new mezzanine floor. The first of these is devoted to Captain James Cook whose 
careful scientific work of observation and charting opened up the Pacific in the 
1770s and created whole new areas-of-trade, exploration and migration. 


Apart from geographical discoveries his voyage also helped in the forwarding 
of medical research, in particular in the field of anti-scorbutics, In the mid 
18th century the Admiralty was bombarded with alleged cures for scurvy, and 
the voyage of the Endeavour gave an opportunity to experiment with some of 
the dietary and medical suggestions of the period. Chief among the anti- 
scorbutics taken by Cook on his first voyage (1768-1771) were malt, sauerkraut, 
soup and a ‘rob’ of oranges and lemons. These seem to have had some effect 
because although there were several cases of scurvy on this voyage no one died 
of the disease. His second voyage (1772-1775) in the Adventure and Resolution 
had an even better record. After three years sailing 70,000 miles in a wide variety 
of climates, there were only four deaths, three of which were the result of 
accidents and one of consumption. The problem was that the surgeons who 
made reports after this voyage were not sure which of the different remedies 
had been effective in preventing scurvy, hitherto the curse of the long sea voyage. 


The story of the American colonies from their origins to independence, 
including early exploration by Spain and Portugal is told in another gallery. The 
next is devoted to the maritime side of the French Revolution, while another 
concentrates on Nelson showing not only his public career and the captains who 
fought with him, with their ships, weapons, charts, uniforms and navigating 
instruments, but also his domestic background brought poignantly to life with the 
reconstruction of part of the drawing room at Merton, his last home. The last of 
the new galleries covers the end of the Napoleonic Wars, and Napoleon’s 
banishment in 1815 to Elba. 

The last stage of the Museum’s reorganisation will be complete this autumn 
when new galleries will be opened on the lower ground floor. The subjects of 
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these will be boat archaeology, yachting, communications at sea, and ship 
handling. 

Also in the West Wing and not to be missed by those who appreciate the 
precision and beauty created by the old instrument-makers is the Navigation 
Room. 

This contains among other exhibits the four marine timekeepers made by 
John Harrison (1693-1776); and the Bounty watch, used by Captain Bligh during 
his voyage to the Pacific and stolen from him by the mutineers. 

Above the Navigation Room is the Picture Department with its Print Room 
containing some of the world’s most famous sea pictures. Its hundreds of 
visitors every year can consult the Macpherson collection of over 10,000 prints, 
several thousand marine drawings and a large collection of historical photographs. 

Next to the Print Room is the Special Exhibition 'Gallery where exhibitions, 
often linked to an anniversary or some other significant occasion, give an 
opportunity to see material not otherwise available for public view. 

Beautifully situated at the edge of the escarpment in Greenwich Park overlook- 
ing the main buildings of the Museum stands the Old Royal Observatory. In 
Flamsteed House, built in 1675 by Sir Christopher Wren for Dr. John Flamsteed 
the first Astronomer Royal, the living rooms have been restored and furnished 
much as they must have been in the 17th century. 

Modernised galleries show the history of the Measurement of Time: here is 
everything from an astrolabe to an atomic clock. 

Some of Flamsteed’s fundamental observations were made from his own 
Observatory, a small brick building. This building and the rooms in the later 
Meridian Building, which was built in front of it in the mid 18th century, have 
now been restored to their original appearance. Many of the original instruments 
have been replaced and where this was not possible replicas have been made. 
Airy’s Transit Circle, used to define the Greenwich Meridian, is on view along- 
side the famous line of 0°. 

The 124-year-old electric 24-hour clock on the gate leading to the courtyard is 
always set to Greenwich Mean Time. The Time Ball, erected in 1833 on the east 
turret of the Wren building so that ships on the river might check their 
chronometers (or timepieces) is still dropped daily at 1300 hours. 

What the Museum has on display is fascinating, but in some ways what is not 
on display is even more interesting. Those who have Reader’s Tickets are aware 
of the Caird Library, housing some 60,000 volumes, including rare atlases and 
books on navigation. 

The Reference Section contains a complete set of Lloyd’s Registers and 
Lloyd’s Lists as well as current maritime magazines and much else. The Manu- 
script collection ranges from ships’ logs to discharge certificates, and there is a 
growing collection of shipowners’ papers. The oldest manuscript is a charter 
party of 1322 and one of the more recent is a captured World War II document 
signed by Hitler authorising the invasion of England. As well as written evidence 
the Museum also holds a collection of tape recordings of the reminiscences of 
living sailing ship and other older seamen. 

Its collection of ships’ plans is probably the finest in the world: the Admiralty 
collection includes many ship plans of the 18th and 19th centuries and there are 
several shipbuilders’ collections as well. 

For younger visitors the Museum has the Half Deck, a unique junior centre 
where children are able to handle certain exhibits, do project work, see films, 
even build boats using traditional materials. A teachers’ liaison unit helps them 
to plan the best use of a Museum visit. The Half Deck Club, for children aged 
between 8 — 16, operates on Saturdays and during the school holidays. 


During school holidays, too, public showings of films of a maritime nature are 
held in the Runciman Lecture Theatre. Last Christmas Captain Horatio Horn- 
blower proved a great draw. The Education Services Section also runs the 
Planetarium in the South Building of the Old Royal Observatory. During term 
time lectures are given to teachers and schoolchildren; programmes for the public 
are put on in the school holidays, and on Saturdays in summer. 

An important part of the Museum’s educational work is the arranging of 
public lectures and international conferences. Last year there were three symposia 
— on dendrochronology (the dating of wooden objects from the study of tree 
ring growth), scientific instruments, and the future of derelict docks and harbours. 
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When next autumn the new Archaeological Gallery is opened, the Archaeo- 
logical Research Centre will once again have a shop window for its skills. 
Engaged in finding the answers to the kinds of boats ancient Man built, why he 
wanted to cross seas and what he carried, and how these considerations influenced 
the design of craft, its research covers the period from prehistoric days until late 
medieval times when written records and measured drawings became available. 


Besides the excavation of ancient boats and the conservation of what is found. 
much of the Centre’s work is concerned with the hypothetical reconstruction of 
the complete vessel based on what has survived of the original. Research models 
(to 1/10th scale) are used for study while full-scale models are made for display. 
Occasionally, as in the case of a Viking Age boat, replicas are made for sea 
trials. Recently the Museum advised on the construction of the Brendan boat, 
a replica of St. Brendan’s leather coracle which sailed from Ireland to America. 


It is not only the ancient material that needs conservation. The Museum has 
several departments involved in the restoration and conservation of its priceless 
collection. Skilled, dedicated experts in the different fields of pictures, ship 
models, cabinet-making, scientific instruments and paper restoring labour behind 
the scenes to conserve our maritime heritage. For this, both the expert who uses 
the Museum’s research facilities, and the ordinary non-specialist visitor should 
be grateful, for without these “backroom boys (and girls)” there would be no 
National Maritime Museum. 

ANNA KINGSLEY-CURRY, | PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPT., NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM 

(The National Maritime Museum is open daily, except on Good Friday, 
Christmas Eve and Day, Boxing Day and New Year’s Day. There is no charge 
for admission. Opening hours: Winter: Monday to Friday, 10 a.m. — 5 p.m.; 
Saturday, 10 a.m. — 6 p.m.; Sunday, 2.30 p.m. — 6 p.m. Summer: Monday to 
Saturday, 10 am. -—— 6 p.m.; Sunday 2.30 p.m. — 6 p.m. Bookshops. Licensed 
restaurant. Car parking nearby.) 


Copy of a letter written by a distinguished Admiral, Sir Samuel Pym in 1799 in 
his younger seafairing days, describing the wreck of the Ethalion. This letter 
which recently came into my possession is now the property of the National 
Maritime Museum. ED. 


Fisgard Dect 30th 99 
(OVenele Plymouth Sound 
Our old ship is at last gone to pieces on the Saints Rocks off Brest 
every person safe with a very few-of their things. She struck abt 
3 o’clock in the morning of ye 25th. At day light we had all our guns 
overboard & everything ready should it have been possible to do 
anything — but the Tide had left the Rocks so far that they were dry 
on each side. Our signals were heard by an English Man of War Brigg 
& Cutter into which we sent all the People about 11 She was...... 
broke in two. We cut the Masts away set fire to the upper part of 
Capt & myself with...... then left her in y® last Boat which with 
great difficulty could come near enough it has been on whe whole a 
very fortunate affair for had there been more Wind not a man 
would have been saved — no person is to blame but y® Pilot & the 
poor Fellow was deceived by the distance of the light when I got on 
deck she appeared nine miles nearer than We were — the first 
Information I had was her striking. 
I remain D* Uncle My Compt to all & love to the Young...... 
your affectionate Nephew 

S Pym 

The Court Martial will take place in abt 6 or 7 days — I shall then 
go to London if you do not write by return be good enough to write..... 
Ommaney & Druce, Cecil St, Strand, London. 


[To] Robert Arnott 


Pharm.D. Grad Praises New Program 


Christine Bell is a graduate of London University. A registered pharmacist in 
England and Maryland, she is one of five School of Pharmacy students who will 
be awarded the Pharm. D. (Doctor of Pharmacy) degree. The new six-year 
program, the only one of its kind in Maryland, is designed to complement and 
enhance, not replace, the baccalaureate program and allows the student to 
receive the Pharm. D. as a first professional degree. 


All of the Pharm. D.. students rotate in the various clinics. They go on rounds 
with the doctors and advise them on prescribed drugs based on the illness being 
treated and on the patient’s medical history. Electives in speciality rotation that 
include cardiology, infectious diseases, neurology, endocrinology, psychiatry, 
pediatrics, and the Baltimore Cancer Research Center are also pursued. In addi- 
tion, each student must work in the Maryland Poison Information Center for 
two months. 


Another area in which the students are very much involved is patient education. 
An education course is a part of the required courses for the Pharm. D. students. 
The students conduct classes with patients and their families on special topics 
related to the patient’s illness. The University of Maryland Hospital’s Family 
Practice Center is one of the education centers where the students use their 
teaching abilities. 


Christine has several areas of interest, but has not quite decided on which she 
will concentrate. She says that the role of the clinical pharmacist has not quite 
been defined. She feels that a clinical pharmacist must make his or her own role 
model. Christine has been accepted as a postdoctoral fellow in the Adult Primary 
Care Program at the University of Maryland Hospital for the next academic 
year. In primary care, she will develop research in the areas of clinical thera- 
peutics and health systems, in addition to being a therapeutic consultant. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ARTICLE IN AN AMERICAN JOURNAL, 
WRITTEN BY REDESSA HARRIS 


Police Wage War on Drugs Menace 


(Reproduced by kind permission of the Surrey Daily Advertiser, Guildford.) 


All round the world, top criminal minds are at work behind the multi-million 
pound drug scene. 


Skilled underworld operators strive to meet the worldwide demand for drugs — 
and all along the line they face increasing resistance from police. 


A massive international effort by the authorities is now rooting out supplies, 
and locating illegal plantations where drugs are harvested. 


Long-term effects 


In Stockholm last October, leading police officers from all over the world agreed 
to step up their fight against the drug menace. 


They are worried about the long-term effects drugs are having — particularly 
on the young. 


They were meeting at the Interpol General Assembly, where officers from 
different forces all over the world outlined their particular problems in relation 
to drugs. 


On his return from the assembly, Surrey’s chief constable, Mr. Peter Matthews, 
spoke of the world drug scene and his fears of its effect on the young. 


He told of the problem, which ranges from massive illegal plantations in 
Mexico to the youth passing on a cannabis cigarette in Guildford. 
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Mr. Matthews said the drug traffic was well organised. “There is evidence of a 
tremendous amount of brain power being used on the drug scene. We are dealing 
with skilled chemists and very skilled operators.” 

He outlined some of the action being taken by foreign countries to beat the 
drug menace. 


Mexico A police campaign against drugs is being supported by 3,000 troops. 
Aircraft are being used to spot illegal plantations of cannabis, when they are 
discovered, harvests are sprayed from the air and destroyed. 


United States American authorities are working closely with the Mexicans 
to keep a check on drug smuggling across the border. Light aircraft are also 
being used to take drugs from South America to the north. 

The task is difficult because of the vast length of the border, and the number of 
immigrants moving to the United States. 


Burma Principal activity is against the many opium poppy plantations. 
In 1976, 9,300 acres of poppy plantations were destroyed by the authorities. Just 
one acre can produce four kilograms of raw opium. 


The massive police operation in the country is being backed by the Burmese 
army with helicopters. 


Thailand One of the main sources of supply for the European market. 
The Government has set up a special bureau of 35 officers to crack down on drugs. 


There are 400,000 drug users in Thailand — most of them on heroin. Traffic 
in cannabis is also increasing. The authorities are being helped by forces in the 
U.K., Hong Kong, Holland and many other countries. 


Hong Kong The drug trade was relatively stable in 1976. A number of 
major traffickers had been arrested, resulting in increased prices. More heroin is 
now being imported from Thailand. 


Many drug dealers in Hong Kong were reported to have left the territory. 
Australia Heroin and cannabis offences doubled in 1976. In an effort to 


control the use of drugs, Australia has sent special liaison officers to Bangkok 
and Kuala Lumpur. 


Italy Figures show that, in a year, 39 young people died from overdoses 
of heroin. It is thought drugs travel through Italy on the way to Amsterdam. 


Holland Amsterdam continues to figure prominently in the international 
trafficking of drugs. 


United Kingdom An increasing amount of drugs passing through main 
cities and ports. Heroin continues to be a major problem. 
Police are now also facing a tremendous amount of illegal activity with L.S.D. 


Mr. Matthews gave strong support to a resolution passed:in Stockholm calling 
for more public information campaigns on the dangers of drugs. 


In Surrey the drug squad has given nearly 30 talks to organisations about drugs. 


The police were trying to impress on parents that the authorities were more 
concerned with getting young people off drugs than in prosecuting them. 

The assembly also agreed to increase control on illegal cannabis plantations, 
and strengthen co-operation between countries in the fight against drugs. 


Head of Surrey C.I.D., Det. Chief Supt. Ron Underwood, said, even in this 
country, attempts were made to manufacture drugs. 


Early in October 1977 at the Old Bailey, Surrey drug squad officers were com- 
mended for busting a laboratory in Limpsfield, which was to be used for pro- 
cessing amphetamines in large quantities. 


The drug squad swoop had come before the laboratory produced its first pill. 
The judge told the Surrey officers that they had prevented a public disaster by 
their investigation, and had moved with speed and discretion. 


ROBIN ELIAS, CRIME REPORTER 
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Established 1846 


Recognise these? 


Most people in the industry will. And 
most will know that these are only a few 
of the hundreds of raw materials used 
every year by Ransom in producing 
galenicals for world markets. In addition 
to manufacturing their own galenicals 
Ransom carry out all kinds of trade 
processing of customers’ own materials— 
to the same high standards of excellence 
that have made Ransom products trusted 
throughout the world. When Ransoms do 
your processing, you conserve your 
capital, reduce your overheads and are 
assured of the utmost secrecy. Ransoms 
is unconnected with any other firm in 

the industry. 


William Ransom & Son Ltd. 


HITCHIN, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND 


All Night Ramble 


Cold and chill, chill and cold, 

Was the night, where-on our ramblers 
bold, 

Young men and maidens both alike? 

Set forth upon a moonlight hike. 

They started from the SQUARE of course 

Intent to walk all night because, 

They'd heard it was a great event 

To see the sun rise over Kent. 

It needed efforts quite homeric 

To bring the recalicitrant Derek. 

Eventually, with H. N. L., 

And a Council Candidate as well 

They took a train from Charing Cross, 

(Arriving this far without loss). 

All twenty piled in one small coach, 

Preventing foreigners approach 

By singing, with discordant yell, 

Of Shenandoah and Doc. Linnell. 

For noise, boys, you can bet your shirt on 

A sing song led by G--d-n T--t-n. 

A passing airman heard the din 

And came and joined them with a grin. 

He thought it a terrific lark 

And sadly left at Motspur Park. 

At Knockholt they fell in with Mac 

Complete with waterproof and pack. 

The moon came out between the cloud 

To look upon the crazy crowd 

Stumbling over rocks and craters 

Through rutty lanes and fields of taters 

A halt was called at last, but here 

Disputes arose about the beer. 

One girl’s no match for three great lout, 

And so the lady went without. 

Some talked, some ate, some sat apart 

And practiced Cupid’s gentle art. 

Lyn told his Fitz Herbertian tales. 

(You'd never guess he comes from Wales.) 

Others, whom we’re not condemming, 

Used the time to tease Miss Fleming. 

Then their leader led them on 

Through orchards, whence the bloom 
had gone. 

To most of them it wasnt news 

To learn that they had lost two two’s 

(Each of which, we hope will write 

Accounts of where they went that night.) 

The others crashed through brush 
and thorns 

To look for elves and leprachauns 

But no-one had the luck to see ’em, 

In spite of hopes held out by Liam. 

Then lassitude none could resist 

Came over each somnambulist. 

No more with keenness were they fired 

Their feet were sore, their legs were tired, 

Pains in their backs were unalloyed, 

Their stomachs’ just an acheing void. 

This was a state some didnt like, 

So organised a sit-down strike. 

They felt they really should insist a 

Rest, be had to ease Len’s blister. 

The blood within their veins congealed, 


And so they drank, within a field, 

Some coffee, brewed by Josephine, 

Its Caffeine content might have been 

Of B.P, Standard, none the less, 

Its O.O.M. was in excess. 

It caused a somnolence to fall 

Upon the party, one and all. 

They snuggled closer as they drank it, 

For several had to share a blanket. 

All the same it would not do 

To tell you just who snoozed with who. 

(Though little Don was heard to moan 

His head was pillowed on a bone.) 

They thought they haerd a Nightingale 

Or did someone tread on Mary’s tail? 

Accompanied by old Sam’s snore 

The clock crept round to half past four, 

And so its really not surprising 

They woke, to find the sun was rising. 

So onward, at the break of day, 

(Some stopped to roll in piles of hay.) 

The birds were singing overhead 

And no-one wished he’d been to bed. 

A bitter wind and dawn’s cold light 

Aroused some people’s appetite. 

They felt in need of some repast 

And so they stopped to break their fast 

With sausages, (at least threescore) 

Which Don had cooked the day before. 

And, to make them more nutritious, 

Fried in batter, most delicious. 

They spat the pips out on the breeze 

In hope of sowing sausage trees, 

The men strode forth in seven league 
boots, 

The ladies followed different routes, 

Then found, upon a hillside there, 

An Orchid that was rather rare. 

When all descended from the ridge 

They saw a post-box on a bridge, 

And seemed to think it necessary 

To send a card to Mr. Berry. 

To Dunton Green, to catch a train, 

To take them back to Town again. 

(Twas from a certain door just here 

That G.C.T. brought a souvenir.) 

The journey nearly caused a spill 

(Those sausages would not lie still.) 

The atmosphere was rather thick, 

And someone wanted to be sick. 

They moved her where the air was 
sweeter, 

(Sam’s hankies only hold a litre.) 

The journey over, most withdrew 

To Lyons, where they formed a queue, 

And, in the Sunday Times engrossed, 

Ate marmalade, and buttered toast. 

Some stalwarts tottered to the SQUARE 

To make some tea and comb their hair. 

They wandered thence in three’s and 
two’s, 

Some to bath, and some to snooze. 

Some went to swot, but here the curse is, 

Some went and wrote these foolish verses. 


Found in a battered copy B.P. 32. SUBMITTED BY GORDON TURTON. WRITER ANON. 


Why are we ashamed of our past? 


One of the odd characteristics of some organisations today is that, even if 
successful, they are ashamed of their past. The preface of a book on my shelf, 
by a historian examining a particular type of steam locomotive, bewails the 
fact that one very successful company denied that they had ever made a steam 
loco., even when sent a copy of one of their pre-war advertisements. Such an 
attitude makes life very difficult for the student, who has problems enough in his 
researches, without puzzling obstructions of this kind. 


Before laughing off such behaviour as an odd quirk, however, we had better 
beware. I was both surprised and shocked recently, when I saw that it is the 
advice of the Pharmaceutical Society that pharmaceutical displays should not 
include the traditional “tools of the trade’, because it was felt that this would 
give the public the wrong image of the practice of pharmacy today. I find this 
puzzling, disturbing, and somehow humiliating. Are we, as a profession, so 
unsure of ourselves that we are frightened to display a pestle and mortar in 
public? While presumably sincerely believed, I think that this view is quite 
wrong. Why are some organisations ashamed of the artifacts of their past, and 
why do some pharmacists think this way? 


Any archaeologist will say that he studies his finds, not for their intrinsic 
merit, which may be considerable, but because of what they tell us about the 
lives of those who made and used them. They are a means, not an end, and the 
end is to increase our knowledge of those who went before us. It is only rarely 
that such knowledge will not increase both our interest in, and respect for, our 
forebears. To be ashamed of their tools is to be ashamed, I submit, of William 
Allen, Jacob Bell, William Martindale, and a host of others. 


In fact, we are not. They are respected, even revered, for their skill in their 
craft, their success in business, and for their contributions to their profession. 
One, at least, is mentioned almost every day by almost every practising pharmacist. 
Somewhere fairly recently, we have begun to get our values mixed. The follow- 
ing may include the reasons for this, and there is a chance that, if the profession 
faces up to these, we may cease to be ashamed of our predecessors’ everyday 
tools. 


For one thing, and we are not alone in this, we seem to have lost a sense of 
direction and purpose. The Victorians were stalwart, and often ‘God-fearing 
men, who, with all their faults, knew where they wanted to go, what they wanted 
to do, and how to attain those ends. They had faith in these things and in them- 
selves, and they proceeded to fulfil their destinies with a single-minded purpose, 
unclouded by the psychological doubts and fears that are commonplace today, 
that made them, and their profession, great. We no longer practice Pharmacy 
in the way that they did, and we do not seem to have come to terms with what we 
do now. 


There seems to be a widespread belief that, in discounting the traditional craft, 
we have lost a réle in society, and have not only found a new one, but are in 
danger of not doing so. Coupled with a straight loss of manual skills which are 
no longer needed, but which loss some seem nevertheless to resent, it is perhaps 
not surprising that these emblems of former halcyon days are at best pushed 
into a dark corner, at worst, hurriedly destroyed. 


We should surely pull ourselves together as a profession, and face our problems. 
We need some men or women of vision, maybe only one, who will convince 
us of where we should be going, and of how we can best get there. If there be 
not such, then debate by the profession as a whole should be much more vigor- 
ously prosecuted, so that a conclusion can be reached. Given a renewed sense of 
purpose, we could again move forward, and look without dislike at a minim 
measure, a drachm weight, or a pill mortar. 


But there are other reasons why we should not destroy our old weights and 
measures, our drug runs and our pill machines. One is, that they were also part 
of the life of the whole community, and the community is increasingly becoming 
interested in its past. At a time of ever-increasing speed of change, it is all too 
easy to destroy every last specimen of an artifact that once was made in 
thousands, or even millions. We owe a duty to both our profession and society 
to preserve small collections of a representative selection, not only of our tools, 
but of such things as bottles, labels, order books, catalogues, and so on. A B.D.H. 
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price list of 1950 is already a valuable and interesting historical document — 
but how many are left? I certainly haven’t got one. And what did a patient get 
for a bottle for his medicine, only 10 years ago? I was recently asked for a 
white, cork mouth, medicine flat, for an amateur dramatic production, and had 
the greatest difficulty in finding — ONE. 


The other reason is purely commercial. Our obsolete fixtures, fittings, and 
equipment cost good money, and are still of value, even if we no longer want 
them. The antique markets value shop rounds, even poor ones, in pounds rather 
than pence, while a blue glass, gold recess-labelled syrup bottle, complete, will 
cost a good many. I have seen 35 pence asked for an old, grubby, loz. green hex. 
cork mouth poison, complete with the patient’s original label, that only cost a 
few shillings a gross a decade ago. Dealers will not pay this sort of money, of 
course, but there is still much potential money in pharmaceutical “Rubbish”, 
for those who have any. 


So let us have a new attitude to our pharmacy furnishings and requisites of 
yesteryear. Let us get our thoughts about our future in order and in perspective, 
then we can again display our bygones with both pride and understanding — and 
sell the surplus to those who, in turn, will value them and preserve them for 


the future. 
J. B. G. PARKER 


1944-1945 


‘A Clyster of Gripes’ 


“Authors should put their work into context in the opening lines”... . an 
admirably phrased piece of Editorial guidance, relating to communications 
intended for publication at the forthcoming pharmaceutical conference. There 
have been moments however when thoughts of what this author ‘should put 
his work into’, tended to run chiefly along such lines as waste paper baskets, 
bins, or the smaller room. 


The Editor (SQUARE variety), had indicated that he might favourably con- 
sider an article, preferably in humorous vein, and in response to an almost 
Pavlovian-conditioned-reflex-comment by this surly scribe that he found little 
amusing about most things in general, and least of all, about Pharmacy in particu- 
lar, it was quickly agreed that the subject could well be of open choice. He 
didn’t actually elaborate but I did get the impression that if the first reading 
of the resulting script did not immediately bring forth howls of uncontrollable 
and prolonged laughter, his interest would go no further than a careful appraisal 
of the stamp on the package; he being widely known as a keen philatelist. 


With my terms of reference thus clearly defined, I turned my attention to a 
choice of title, preferably one which might titillate or gaily amuse,... . ‘LEND 
ME YOUR EARS’ was quickly rejected as being perhaps TOO gay, whilst 
‘GRIPES OF WRATH’, so evident weekly in the ‘P.J.’ Correspondence pages, 
led almost inevitably to the resultant banner headline that adorns this dissertation. 
I do realise of course that this piece of writing could by no means be described 
as ‘a formal discourse’, but it gives me a happy sense of freedom, to indulge in 
these not always suitable, and largely unspellable words, as it will be of course 
the Editor’s task and responsibility to correct the spelling and other shortcomings 
of ‘DIS COARSE’ piece of ‘WRITHING’ about the bodily ‘HUMORS’! 


Having thus established my right to the title, (see future Honours List) I next 
applied myself (how quaintly ‘topical’) to the subject matter. Flipping idly thro’ 
the Journal, (there were others around just as flipping idle) I notice that a joint 
party of pharmacists and doctors (yes, in THAT order!) and their spouses, will 
visit China this year, and in addition to first hand observation of the techniques 
of acupuncture, will have discussions with traditional Chinese physicians, and 
also meet BAREFOOT doctors. This last, tho’ not in itself hilarious, occasions 
my comment that whilst not so much barefoot, there come to mind memories of 
certain home-based ‘dispensing’ doctors of past acquaintance who might well 
be described as ‘BAREFACED manipulators’, and the frequent receipt of their 
diverting F.P.10(D) script forms, (currently sickly green) and diverted OF 
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COURSE from his dispensary to mine, requiring the preparation of generous 
quantities of complex unguentae, .... brought out, not the CRUDE Coal Tar, 
so oft required (our sample being ‘PRAEP’) but a touch of the beast in me, 
accompanied by suitable CRUDE comment (What else?). 


If the facility of illustration were available in our Chronicle, what visual 


embellishments might accompany a ‘treatment’ of acupuncture . .. . Obesity, 
Say ....(HISS...ss,..ssss!)....or, I got a hole in one today! 
SHADES OF ERIC AND ERNIE. ... What do you think of it so far?????? 


Whatever you think of it SO FAR, so far I haven't got off the subject of 
pharmacy, however slight, a calling which is itself occasionally a subject for 
slight. While toying with this subject of slight relief, it occurred to me, and 
apropos of the erstwhile (tricky!) duty of old-time French colleagues (pharm- 
aciens) namely the administering of CLYSTERS (enemas)) or would you prefer 
enemata? (it might be arranged!) . .. . using a primitive instrument, resembling 
Weve SsCaltie Syringe: .. 5: Would it be unkind, nay even quite improper, to 
refer to them as only RELIEF PHARMACISTS? 


Something funny (peculiar, not Ha-Ha) seems to be happening to the way we 
are applying metrication. We have of course soon dropped into the habit of 
endorsing ‘10 cm supplied’ when a 4” bandage is demanded, but if I mention 


an ‘advert’ for something which measures, and I quote . . “1981 mm high by 
838 mm wide by 40 mm deep”, would it be evident to the meanest intellect that 
I refer to a front door? .... Currently available from ‘Knobs and Knockers’ 


(now there’s a pair!) at all branches. 


One door closes, and another opens . . . unless, like the one I recently, (well 
almost) tried to step thro’ from the darkness of the car park surrounding a 
well-known discount store, bathed in a blaze of light. Only it wasn’t a door, 
but a clear to floor level glass panel, which, bearing no promotional material 
or other stickers, positively invited the unwary (or not so bright) to step inside. 
There was no warning reflection, and forehead was sharply bounced off, and 
aforementioned ‘dim-wit’ owner of same bouncing painfully rearward on the 
unfriendly sloping ramp of concreted cobbles, laid almost as a ‘lead’ or ‘lure’ 
to this LIGHT TRAP! ... . Quite unlike the local buses whose windows are 
opaque, (I don’t mean translucent, .... THAT would be transparently untrue!) 
and alighting at the required stop is achieved more by the instinct of a homing 
pigeon than by any visual local checks. The well polished (immaculatum variety) 
panel was my downfall and giving credit where due, I must ruefully commend 
the quality of work of the squeegee wielder who so unobtrusively loves his 
local GLASS! It would however, be helpful to twits like me, if they’d paste up 
a few slogans to indicate a ‘no-go’ area. It might even conceivably contribute to 
the common good, or even its public health. Such classes as ‘NO SMOKING’ 
or ‘NO DOGS ALLOWED’ might perhaps serve, or more explicitly ‘MIND 
HOW YOU GO’! 


Which recalls a certain dark and rainy night some time ago; — in fact more 
precisely the time was 2 a.m., when a loud knocking made me drowsily aware 
of callers at the street door of the residence. Still bemused by sleep I stumbled 
uncertainly downstairs. If I had a lucid thought at all it was possibly suspecting 
an ‘urgent’ script, but this train of thought was suddenly interrupted. As I padded 
barefoot (there’s that word again) over the quarry-tiled floor, I felt a warm, 
soft something squeeze upward through splayed toes, and at the same time 
the poodle rubbed in affection against my pyjama leg. The penny dropped. 
no doubt face did likewise, had anybody been there to notice. The end result of 
Time and Motion was now oozing around my foot, the door bell’s unceasing 
clamour was impatiently being reinforced by a muscular thumping, whilst from 
the floor above, my wife cried out in mystified interrogation: “What on earth 
are you doing... . why don’t you answer the door?’ “I am”, I responded 
stiffly (I was balanced on one leg by the sink) “washing my foot... . to keep 
it off the carpet” I added, trusting that the singular reference to a foot and our 
mutual knowledge of dogs in general might serve as explanation. And then, 
cleansed, and by now fully awake, I made my way toward the front door. 
Some people do have ’em.... (DOGS I MEAN!) 


ROB. 
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Spelling Test 


Nothing gives a worse impression than mis-spelt words and names on a label. 
Test your own spelling ability by choosing what you think is the correct spelling 
of the drug names listed below from the possibilities given, and then check 
your answers on page 23. 


1. (a) Amitryptiline 6. (a) Ichthaband 


2. (a) Dehydrocodine 7. (a) Motipres + 
(b) Dihydrocodene (b) Motypres 
(c) Dihydrocodiene (c) Motipress 
(d) Dihydrocodeine (d) Motypress 
3. (a) Dihydrocholic Acid 8. (a) Salupress 
(b) Dehydrocholic Acid (b) Salupres 
(c) Dehydrocolic Acid 9. (a) Phenolphthalien 
4. (a) Ibuprofen (b) Phenolphthalein - 
(b) Ibruprofen (c) Phenolpthalein 
(c) Ibuprophen (d) Phenolpthalien 
(d) Ibruprophen 10. (a) Phoicodine : 
5. (a) Icthamol (b} Pholcodeine 


(b) Amitriptyline 
(c) Amytryptiline 
(d) Amytriptyline 


(b) Icthaband~ 
(c) Icthoband 
(d) Ichthoband 


(c) Pholcodene 
(d) Pholcodiene 


(b) Icthammol 

(c) Ichthamol 

(d) Ichthammol 
CEDRIC REAVLEY 


Putting-down the Dog 


{ was sixteen and had been employed full-time in the family business for two 
years when one Saturday morning an elderly gentleman came in and asked 
Dad if he would come out and ‘put down’ his elderly dog. He added that he 
couldn’t bring the dog to the shop as he lived at Peacehaven (about 6 miles 
from Brighton) and the dog was rather large and unsteady on its feet. Dad was 
never one to pass up a chance to turn an honest half-crown so offered to send 
someone to Peacehaven to consign the dog to a Haven of Peace. The man 
departed. 


I asked who was to do the job. “You are!” replied Dad. I pointed out that I 
had no idea what to do. ““Now’s your chance to learn; there’s nothing to it! I’ve 
done it dozens of times!” retorted my parent who feared neither God, man 
nor beast. Twenty minutes later, armed with a one ounce glass ear syringe 
and a one ounce bottle of ‘“Scheele’s acid” (4% w/v HCN, none of your 2% 
Acid Hydrocyan.Dil. of the B.P.) and trembling with fear I was on the bus to 
Peacehaven vainly trying to remember my instructions ‘just squirt the prussic 
acid into the dog’s mouth and then hold the mouth shut with the hand for a 
minute or two’) and to stop my knees from knocking. 


“Well, sonny! what can I do for you?” asked the elderly gentleman as he 
gazed down upon my weedy, bespectacled form. : 


“Please — I’ve come to put your dog to sleep” I stammered. 


“What! You? — Well, you’d better come in’. I was ushered into a large 
kitchen in which an elderly lady sat weeping. However, I had little interest in 
her tears as I suddenly saw the dog in the corner. What a monster! It must have 
been a cross between an English sheep dog and an Alsatian and could have 
eaten the Hound of the Baskervilles for breakfast. 


“Is th-th-th-that the d-d-d-dog?” I stammered. Its owner ignored the stupid 
question and then in a flash of inspiration I suggested that perhaps we should 
do the deed in the yard so as to spare his wife’s feelings. The man called the 
dog who rose to its feet with terrifying agility and followed us into the yard, 
meanwhile glaring at me and displaying a set of teeth which to my fevered 
imagination resembled a mass of Cornish rocks. While the old man held its 
collar I took out the ear syringe, filled it with what I had been assured was 
‘instant death’ and gingerly approached my prey. The brute sensed trouble, bared 
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its teeth and answered with a mighty growl that it was ready for anything. 
While its owner held its head I squirted the contents of the syringe into its 
mouth and quickly wrapped my left hand around its jaws and gripped tightly. 
This last precaution was taken, not so much to prevent the dog spitting out the 
cyanide but more because I felt it better to have my hand around its jaws than 
to have its jaws around my hand! 


Then the world seemed to explode! With me hanging on to its head and the 
old chap clasping its rear, the animal took off around the yard like a racing 
car at Brooklands! We managed to hang on, with the old chap shouting “What’s 
happening? Are you sure you know what you're doing? I thought you said it 
would be instantaneous!” (I had made no such promise but probably Dad had 
done so). I had no breath with which to answer and, anyway, this was no time 
for idle chatter! I just hung on. For a full five minutes the dog behaved as if 
cyanide were brandy laced with spinach. Then gradually the poor animal began 
to tire and finally slumped down with two half-dead humans on top of him. 

“Ts it dead?” gasped the old chap. “I-I-I-th-th-th-think so” I stammered, but 
I was fairly sure it had just stopped to draw breath. I quickly pocketed the 
bottle and syringe and hurried through the house, half expecting to feel the 
Cornish rocks in the back of my neck. 


The owner followed me to the door, gave me sixpence for myself and bade 
me good-bye. As soon as the door closed behind me I ran like the wind, while 
in my ears I seemed to hear the fierce barking of the maltreated animal. 


“Well, I told you there was nothing to it!” said Dad as I tottered through 
the shop door an hour later. He at first would not believe what I told him 
about the dog’s merry-monarch-like tardiness in dying, but suddenly looked 
thoughtful and unlocked the mirror-fronted poison cupboard and lifted out a 
bottle. 

“Oh dear! How silly of me!” he laughed. “I should have given you this 
sealed bottle of prussic acid. The one you took has been open for months and 
HCN is volatile. I expect it had lost strength”. 

I had also ‘lost strength’, and furthermore, my lunch was spoiled as it was 
now an hour past lunch time. 

I have not ‘put down’ a dog from that day to this. Why should I take the 
bread from the Vet’s mouth by squirting prussic acid into a dog’s? 

LOUIS K. SHARP 


Nothing Common 


Can you spot anything unusual about this small monograph? It is not simply 
that I am writing it, although that would mark it out on its own and lift it out 
of commonalty. No, try and find out what it is I am talking about, and you 
will concur that ‘Nothing Common’ is a good and fitting pair of words by 
which to call it. 


I must admit that my main motivation in writing this is to assist Mr. Tombs 
in his mammoth task of producing this journal: a long and arduous job. A good 
stock of monographs, crosswords and such with which to fill it would obviously 
smooth his path and in this way I am trying to aid him. Why not add your aid 
for inclusion and so assist him to fill your journal? Mr. Tombs will gladly study 
anything you submit to him for inclusion, if it is thought worthy. 

Now, to turn again to my original motif. Can you by now spot the odd thing 
about this composition? If not, think of ‘Nothing Common’ and disregard all 
consonants. ‘Got it? 

CEDRIC REAVLEY 


Writers Dilemma 


1. The Doctor and the Pharmacist 2. “If seven caligraphists with pens 
Discussed the former’s hand, Laboured for half a year, 
The latter wept like anything Do you suppose,” the Doctor said, 
About his ampersand. “That I would write more clear?” 
“If only scripts were typewritten’, “T doubt it,” said the Pharmacist, 
He said, “It would be grand!” : And shed a bitter tear. 


CEDRIC REAVLEY 


jae 


Square Crossword 


CLUES ACROSS 


De 
10. 


12. 
13: 


14. 
jis 
ig. 
18. 
20: 
pa 
24. 


26. 
28. 


29, 
on 


34. 
36. 


38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 


Plunderers excite drear stop (9) 
Silly! Teetotallers in a New York 
antifungal agent (8) 
Laid back and gave the time (4) 
“Man did eat food” 
(Psalms) (6) 
Breathe in where the bells toll (7) 
Milan gnat can be injurious (9) 


Santa’s chargers? (9) 
Two are reputed to be this (7) 
South African politician takes an 
oriental boat (6) 
“T see them all so excellently .. . 
(Coleridge) 

Entire company, and a _ crazy 
pelmet? (8) 
Like a boy scout? (8) 
End of the match or just a part 
of it (4) 


Part of the teapot’s about right — 
get it from Brussels 6 
Splendid! Take out the penny and 
it will wind the thread (7) 
Through difficult endeavour (9) 
Musicians don’t sit; it’s their out- 
door stage (9) 
Shows old attitudes (7 
Copy an extraordinary hood (6) 
Heroic poem from _ Palestine? 
Picture it! (4) 
O! Sour Tim gets frightened (8) 
He reads the Epistle (9) 


CLUES DOWN 


. Pied mice? Could become a preva- 


lent disease (8) 
Not wholesale! (6) 
Tied a twisted ray at the edge (8) 


. Rise, and take the direction from 


the beginning (6) 


. Nag takes the storm in utter confu- 


sion, but gets the wavelength! (8) 
Take it in — as team is wound 
around the Frenchman (10) 


. P'd say we could be at the side of 


the road (7) 


. I smile strangely, and provide an 
6 


. illustration 


. One hundred make certain there’s 


a reprimand (7) 
. Understands the answer is grass 
quietly mixed up (6) 
. Medic rings east for beast (5) 


. Observe it’s filled by the Bishop (3) 
. Change people in the Christian 


era (5) 
. Vehicle that is south causes 
decay (6) 
. Pharmaceutical saying (10) 


.. Tip looks up, but it’s deep (3) 
. Complicated company — an MP 


and Alex without her crown! (7) 


. No sun above the players (8) 
. Posy sins dreadfully; that’s the 
gist of it (8) 


. Last o’ the fish, inside the fruit (8) 


. Money from _ writer’s charged 
particle (7) 
. Raped? I was confused, but 
retaliated (6) 
. He prohibits the sign (6) 


A quiet slap back shocks (6) 


The Christian Union 


An encouraging interest has been taken in the activities of the Christian 


Union over the past year, and numbers attending regular weekly meetings have 
increased this Session. The highlight of the last Session was the weekend house- 
party in February at Mickelpage House near Horsham in Sussex, which was 
led by David Turner and during which we considered various aspects of Christ- 
ian Fellowship. Last term’s programme included several informal evening meet- 
ings in addition to the lunch time meetings: 
Studies on the First Epistle of Peter and a couple of meetings with visiting 
speakers. The C.U. also visited the Embankment Mission. 


the latter were taken up with Bible 


A similar pattern of events is planned for the coming term. We have been 


invited to the Radio Worldwide Headquarters at the beginning of February, and 
to the Embankment Mission in March. The houseparty has been arranged for the 
weekend of 24th—26th February. 


MISS RUTH PRESTON 


Compiled by Mary Snell 
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The Hockey Club 


At present the School runs a men’s hockey team in conjunction with The 
Royal Free Hospital School of Medicine. Unfortunately this season we aren't in 
the University League bacause of an administrative problem with the League. 
We were in the Hospital’s Cup until Charing Cross Hospital’s Medical School 
beat us, but we are still in the six-a-side competition. At present we are arranging 
our Own matches with other colleges and training players new to the game, in 
this field we are gaining reassuring results. 


There is also a ladies’ hockey team in the School which is in the B.P.S.A. finals 
later this term. They unfortunately lost to a male staff team, but we plan to 
reverse this situation by playing a mixed team against the staff. The ladies are 
also replaying the staff in the near future. 


The School also runs its own mixed hockey team which is made up from 
players in the other two teams. The players are getting together more on the 
field and the results are reflecting the improvement in play. All the mixed hockey 
matches are friendly and arranged by the Club. 

PAUL O'NEILL (TREASURER) 
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CS & PS 
gives you 
sick pay 
and savings 


Our brochure 

will tell 

you how. 

THE CHEMISTS’ SICKNESS & PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Phone or write for free brochure 


321, Chase Road, London, N14. 6JN 
01-886 6544 


Forthcoming Events 


GARDEN PARTY — MYDDLETON HOUSE 
SUNDAY, 21st MAY, 1978 
USUAL ATTRACTIONS — CRICKET — TENNIS — ETC. 
£2-00—£2-50 per head 
Coaches leave Brunswick Square — 1.15 p.m. 
“Champagne” Party — Film Show — Etc. 


Please watch P. J. for notices for all future events 


Spelling Test Answers 


1. — (b); 2. — (d); 3. — (b); 4. — (a); 5. — (d); 6. — (b); 7. — (c); 8. — (b); 
9. — (b); 10. — (a). 


Answer to ‘Nothing Common’ 


ee 


The answer is that ‘“‘e’’, 
the piece. 


the commonest letter, does not appear throughout 


Through the Burette 


1. Sharp — Dr. L. K. Sharp has been awarded the Queen’s Silver Jubilee Medal. 

2. Jaques — To Brian and Lesley Jaques (née Workman), 30th August, 1977, 
a daughter, Jemma Rhianon\. Dr. Jaques graduated from the Square in 1958 
with Ist Class Honours and obtained his Ph.D. in 1961. He is now on the staff 
of the Pharmacy Department, Portsmouth Polytechnic. 


3. Mathieson — To Ted and Jean Mathieson (née Lee), a daughter, Sarah 
Elizabeth, February, 1977. 


4. Hill — To John and Hilary Hill (née Shadforth) of 51 Hackett Street, St. 
Marys Bay, Auckland, New Zealand, a daughter, Katie, 27th January, 1977. 

5. Richard Shadforth now runs the family business and resides at Green Acres 
Farm, Small Gains Lane, Stock, Essex. 

6. Parker, J. G. B. (1944-45) is currently District Pharmaceutical Officer in the 
health district of Newham in East London. He is married and lives in East 
Ham. He and his wife are interested in history and archeology, both trad- 
itional and industrial. 

7. Mathison — To Ian and Mary Ann Mathison of Great Rapids, Michigan, 
a daughter, Lisa Ann, 16th March, 1977, sister to Mark. 

8. Bailey — To John and Helen Bailey (née Oakley), a son, Mark Stuart, 
4th March, 1978, brother to Andrew. 


Crossword Solution 


aa DOWN 

Predators 287 Over 1. Epidemic 22. Amend 
10. Nystatin 29. Sprout 2. Retail 23. Caries 
12. Dial 31. Spindle 3. Boundary 25. Expression 
13. Angels 34. Persevere 4. Ascent 2670 It 
14. Inspire 36. Bandstand 5. Angstrom 27. Complex 
15. Malignant 38. Exposes 6. Assimilate 30. Overcast 
17. Reindeers 39. Canopy 7. Wayside 31. Synopsis 
18. Company 40. Epic 8. Simile 32. Endocarp 
20. Sampan 41. Timorous 11, Censure 33. Pension 
21. Fair 42. Epistoler 16. Grasps 35. Repaid 
24. Complete 19. Moose 36. Banner 
26. Prepared 20. See 37. Appals 
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UniChem 


With UniChem 
you’re independent 


but never alone 


A Unique Profit-Sharing 
Opportunity for All 
Independent Retai/ 

Pharmacists 


Further Details: 


JOHN A. L. SPELLER 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
UNICHEM LTD. 

CROWN HOUSE, MORDEN, SURREY 
Tel: 01-542 8522 
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